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Supermodel Commutes around the Globe 


TANABE AYUMI 


Written by Tsuchiya Komei 


Supermodels jet around the world, highlighting the 
apparel of the best designers at fashion shows. The Paris 
Collection, perhaps the most ultramodern of all fashion 
inspirations, attracts the attention of clothes-conscious 
people everywhere, and the models who show off the 
Collection have many avid fans. 

Tanabe Ayumi models for an agency in Paris called 
Elite—she is their first East Asian model. Since joining 
Elite in 1995, Tanabe has walked the runways at fashion 
shows for Christian Dior, Chanel and other big names. 
She’s 23 years old, a supermodel working every year in 
Paris, New York and Tokyo. 

“My home is in Tokyo, but I travel to other cities 
when there’s a big fashion show—Paris in March and 
October, New York in February and September. When I 
work abroad it’s usually for about two weeks at a time. 
In Paris and New York, I have to do everything by 
myself and I end up losing weight, no matter how much 
I eat. It’s less stressful working in Japan, and I guess I 
like the work environment more in Tokyo. I don’t like 
pushing myself, trying to get everything perfect. I’d 
rather do things my own way, at my own pace.” 


Tanabe began modeling at the age of 10. She says it 
all started after her younger brother was scouted for a 
job as a young model. 

“Until I was 15 I modeled for a magazine for 
teenagers and older elementary school kids, then I went 
to Paris for a job with Benetton. I really wanted to be a 
fashion model. That’s why I left high school. I quit after 
the summer break, when I was 16. Almost everyone I 
knew was against the idea, but I left Japan anyway and 
went to Paris. For a while I went to a language school, 
then in February the following year I became a model 
for Elite. 

“Before I went to Paris, my family and people at the 
magazine told me I was in for a hard time. What they 
said didn’t really register with me, but after I got there I 
found out how right they were—I couldn’t communi- 
cate, the culture was so different....” 

After Japanese top models start making a name for 
themselves, many get out of modeling and into the 
movies or onto the stage. But Tanabe says she’s never 
thought of doing that. She smiles. “I like my work. I 
want to keep modeling for as long as I can.” @ 
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A young girl in grade 1 and a boy in grade 6 at Keimei 
Elementary School in Tokyo Prefecture. (Photo: Ishiyama Jun) 
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Elementary School in Japan 


Elementary school—we all remember it. Youngsters, their whole future before them, start socializing 
regularly when they begin school. What do Japanese children learn, and what do they experience, 

in the first six grades of school? This issue of Nipponia will look at elementary school life in Japan, 
new approaches being tried by schools, and more. 
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Japan's Elementary School System 


—100 Years Old 


Japan’s modern elementary school system was established 
a century ago. The system we see today dates from the 
time Japan began modernizing, and has been the 
springboard for Japan’s advances in many fields. 

This look at the history of elementary schooling in Japan 
from its early beginnings gives us an idea of how the 


nation’s education system has changed over time. 


Written by Sato Hideo 
Professor at the College of Humanities and 
Sciences, Nihon University 


Children learning 
writing and 
arithmetic at a 
terakoya school, in | 
the latter part of 
the Edo period 
(early 1800s). 
Colored : 
woodblock print by 

the ukiyoe master © 
Kunisada. 
(Property of the 
Karasawa 
Museum) 


Japan’s modern elementary school 
system had its beginnings in the 1870s 
along Western lines. In the second half 
of the 19th century, Japan was the 
only non-Western nation that was able 
to modernize without depending on 
another country. Japan remained free 
to choose from among the various 
systems employed in Western coun- 
tries, and to adapt Western systems in 
its own way. Thus, Japan’s modern 
elementary school system is based on 
Western models but does not imitate 
the system of any one country— 
rather, it is a unique blend of Japanese 
and Western pedagogical ideals. 
Elementary education has a long 
history in Japan, as it does in 
countries in the West and elsewhere. 
Before the 15th century, Buddhist 
temples in Japan offered a secular 
education to the children of the 
aristocratic and warrior classes. As 
commerce grew in the 16th century, 
members of the newly affluent 
merchant class also began sending 
their children to classes, to learn 


Textbook with reading 
exercises, 1886. The 
book's pedagogical 
approach was taken from 
a German-language 
textbook published in 
Germany. (Property of 
Tosho Bunko) 


reading, writing and arithmetic. These 
classes became schools known as 
tenarai-juku, or terakoya. In the 17th 
century, hanko schools were estab- 
lished for the children of the warrior 
class, and fenarai-juku and hanko 
primary schools were also estab- 
lished, separate from the hanko 
school system. These schools taught 
reading and writing basics to children 
of the warrior class who were too 
young to attend the hanko schools. In 
the second half of the 18th century, 
tenarai-juku for commoners and 
hanko and _ tenarai-juku for the 
warrior class began spreading through- 
out Japan. 

The Meiji Restoration of 1868 saw 
the establishment of a new govern- 
ment in Japan, a government keen to 
sweep away the feudal system and 
create a new state that adapted the 
best from advanced Western coun- 
tries. As part of that effort, in 1872 
the government set out to abolish the 
class-based elementary school system 
and replace it with a uniform system 


Studying vocabulary in a classroom in 1877, 

a few years after the standardized elementary 
school system was established. The use of 
chairs, following Western practice, contrasts with 
the older style of sitting, seen below left. 
(Property of the Karasawa Museum) 


that would foster a sense of nation- 
hood among all citizens, in newly 
built schools. Such a standardized, 
class-less elementary education sys- 
tem was seen in the West at that time 
only in the United States. And 
because Japan was not colonized by a 
Western power, the children were 
taught in their own language right 
from the beginning. 

The government encouraged the 
building of schools, eager to promote 
elementary school education as a way 
to establish a sense of national identity. 
By 1875, there were 25,000 schools 
serving most parts of Japan (about the 
same number of elementary schools 
exist today). This rapid spread of the 
school system was due, to a consider- 
able extent, to the growth of tenarai- 


juku in the Edo period (1603-1868). 


However, Japan did not have 
enough financial resources to give all 
children equal opportunity to an 
elementary education immediately. 
Yet by 1902, about 30 years after the 
modern system was introduced, more 


The old Kaichi School in Matsumoto, Nagano Prefecture, was built in 1876. The architectural style combines Japanese and Western elements. Once an 
elementary school, the building now houses education-related exhibits and documents. (Photo: Kawagoe Tsutomu, Sekai Bunka Photo) 


than 90% of all children of ele- 
mentary school age were registered as 
students, and by 1915 more than 90% 
of all registered students were 
attending school daily. 

The Primary School Ordinance of 
1900 established the foundation for 
the elementary school system we see 
today. In 1907, the government 
increased the length of compulsory 
education from four to six years, in 
response to advances being made in 
the nation’s economy. (Today's six- 
year program of elementary education 
dates from that time.) During the 
1930s, the government planned to 
increase the number of years of 
compulsory education again, to reflect 
social changes and modernization, and 
in 1941 it revamped the education 
system and increased compulsory 
education to eight years. But this was 
during World War II, and with the 
intensification of the war effort, the 
changes were postponed. 

The post-war democratic reforms 
encompassed education as well. One 


change was to increase compulsory 
education to nine years (six years of 
elementary school and three years 
of junior high school). Under the 
newly standardized system, 99.8% 
of all children of elementary school 
age were enrolled in school, with 
more than 90% of them attending 
public schools. Japan’s modern ele- 
mentary school system was now 
firmly established. 

As mentioned above, during the 
process of modernization one objective 
given to Japanese schools was to foster 
a national identity, and today’s school 
system continues to encourage a public- 
minded spirit. The Ministry of 
Education establishes curriculum guide- 
lines, and textbooks cannot be used 
without ministry approval. (On January 
6, 2001, the name of the Ministry was 
changed to Ministry of Education, 
Culture, Sports, Science and Technolo- 
gy.) Local boards of education hire 
teachers and make decisions regarding 
their conditions of employment, but only 
under the supervision of the Ministry. 


Students must participate in school 
events, athletic meets, school trips and 
outings. They must also attend the 
formal entrance and graduation cere- 
monies, where everyone is expected to 
behave very seriously. All of these 
events instill an awareness of the 
importance of the group. These events 
and formalities, now customary in the 
Japanese elementary school system, 
are rarely seen in other countries. 

As Japan continues to move toward 
the future, new approaches are also 
being taken. For example, foreign 
languages are now being introduced at 
the elementary school level, children 
are encouraged to use computers to 
access the Internet and create their 
own databases, and school buildings 
are being redesigned to offer greater 
freedom of movement and more space 
for students to enjoy themselves. ® 
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A Year in the Life of Students at Keimei Elementary School 
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Around the time the cherry trees blossom in 
spring, schools in Japan hold entrance cere- 
monies for their new students. When the 
summer holidays come, kids swim in the school 
pool, tanned dark by the sun. During athletic 
meets in the fall or spring, youngsters compete 
against each other, drenched in sweat. When the 
sixth graders graduate in March, it’s time to say 
good-bye. 

Every year, elementary school students in 
Japan participate in many events in addition to 
their classes. Schools may invite members of the 
local community to participate in these events, 
to encourage contact between students and 
various kinds of people. Some schools invite 
guest speakers, and organize volunteer activities 
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and events that will foster respect for human 
rights and a sense of caring among the young. 
One such school is Keimei Elementary 
School, located in a residential part of Tokyo. 
west of the city center. The school was founded 
75 years ago. It has about 300 students, with two 
classes for each of the six grades. These pictures 
taken at Keimei will give you an idea of school 
life and students in Japan, over an entire year. 


Entrance Ceremony | 
(April) 


Top: Grade 1 students stand at the 
school gate, name cards pinned to 
their uniforms, beside a sign that 
says, “Entrance Ceremony.’ After 
the ceremony in the gym, they will 
go to their classrooms to hear their 
teacher explain what school will be 
like. 

Left: Every day, students wear 
these hats to and from school. The 
yellow hats make them more visible 
to drivers on the road. 


Written by Sanada Kuniko 
Photos by Ishiyama Jun 


Physical Checkup 
Indoor Footwear (April) 
Light shoes for indoor use, on Kids grow fast. Once a year, they 
shelves inside the school receive a medical check-up, get 
entrance. Students remove their their ears and eyes tested, and 
shoes and put on these light have their height and weight 


ones when they enter the school. measured. 
Each pair looks almost the same, 

so they have the owner's name 

on them. 


Sl OS BA 


Field Tip (Aor or May 


Ona 
place wh 


pring, the school organizes a day trip toa 
can ) have fun, perhaps a park or the 

S$ a good opportunity to help them get along with 
commune with nature, and learn how to behave on 
trains and buses. 

Top: Grade 1 and 2 students on an outing. The picnic is a fun part 
of the day. 

Right: Grade 3 and 4 students in a park, under new leaves. 


Swimming Lessons 
(Mid-June to first part of September) 


Kids learn how to swim in the school pool during physical education 
classes and the summer holidays. After a swimming test they are 
awarded one of 11 ranks (from 1 to 10, and “Top Swimmer’). 


PTA General Meeting Uune) 


Athletic Meet (June). 


All students are divided into two 
teams, Red and White. The teams 
compete in various events, like races 
relays, ball-tosses and group 
gymnastics. Everyone has spent the 
last three weeks or so practicing for 
the big day. 

Above: Cheerleaders are chosen 
from among the grade 4, 5 and 6 
students. The cheerleading groups 
compete with each other, too, while 
urging their teams on to greater 
efforts. 

Top: Parents battle it out in a tug-of- 
war. 

Right center: Grade 1 students 
tossing balls in baskets. 

Bottom: Relay races for the fastest 
students in grades 5 and 6. 


The Parent-Teacher Association fosters cooperation among parents 
and teachers, and helps students adapt to school life. Executives are 
chosen during the PTA general meeting, and have specific roles: 
encouraging contact among teachers and parents of students who are 
in the same classes, compiling newsletters, and Informing local 
residents about school events. 
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Summer Classes 
by the Sea and 
in the Woods 


ades may stay in 
dings for three 
ps them become 
mec to working as a team. 
nter left: For these sixth 
rs, July will have lots of 
good times to remember, like 
swimming in the ocean and 
cutting watermelons on the 
beach. 

Bottom left: Fifth graders 

fing informal lessons 
ooded area in August. 


Traffic Safety Instruction (July) 
Local police officers come after school to teach riding skills, 
bicycle safety and maintenance. 


i Ake C y >_< 

What’s in a Knapsak? 
Grade six girls showed us some of the 
things they cram into their knapsacks: 
textbooks, notebooks, pencil cases, 
quizzes, essays, corrected tests, 
flutes, mirrors, and more. 


Outdoor Classes (September) 


The sixth graders spend three days studying in 
Karuizawa. Hands-on experiences like lighting = 
a fire without matches, at this folklore museum 
in Gunma Prefecture, will increase their 
knowledge of Japanese history, which they are 
studying this year. 
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School Library 


Keimei Elementary School promotes use of 


Guest Speaker 
(October) 


The school invited Gunji Nanae to the school library. Part of the floor is covered 
talk about life as a visually impaired with corkboard, to encourage kids to relax 
person. As the students listen and on the floor with a book. Each class will visit 
interact with the seeing-eye dog, they the library once a week, to listen to the 

learn about the challenges facing librarian read or to hear a guest speaker 


people without vision. Many kids 
expressed a sincere willingness to 
lend a helping hand in the future 


Graduation Ceremony (March) 


eachers and parents, and the fifth graders gather in the gym for the 
€ there to represent the younger grades). 
cate of Graduation from the principal. 
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A Day in the Life of an Elementary School Student 


Japanese elementary school students have many extracurricular activities, but of course classes are 

the most important part of a school day. Students are in their classrooms by 8:30 a.m., 

and school gets out at 3:45 p.m. on days when six classes are scheduled. There’s a lot to do in addition to lessons— 
cleaning, eating the school lunch, committee meetings, club activities and more. 


A Typical School Day 
8:15 8:50 12:20 13:05 13:25 13:45 14:30 14:45 15:30 15:45 
School gate opens 4 lessons (with breaks) School lunch Clean-up Noon break Lesson(s) Club and committee activities Time to go home! 
| j ? 3 4 - : 7 8 J 


@ Waiting for the school gate to open at 8:15 a.m. @ The homeroom 
teacher teaches math, Japanese, science, social studies and some 
other subjects. @ Calligraphy classes start in grade 3. Writing with a 
. brush outside of school has become rare these days. © In the 
music room, the music teacher gives instruction in singing and 
playing instruments. @) Computers are used for some class work in 
grades 5 and 6. After the teacher show sics, the students 
learn on their own. © The schoo! lunch s deep-fried food on 
rice, boiled potato seasoned with sugar soy sauce, sautéed 
Szechwan pickles and leeks, and milk. @ Groups of students take 
turns cleaning their cla corridor in front of the classroom, 
and elsewhere and 6 participate in various 
garding health, books, and 


This schoo! has a sports club, science club, computer club and five 
other clubs. These kids are in the unicycle club. 
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Elementary School Education in Japan—A Statistical Overview 


Japan’s public education system was founded in 1872, and was based on the Western school system. 
By 1875, elementary schools numbered 25,000 throughout Japan. The majority of those schools were 
on rented premises in ordinary houses and temples, and in that sense they resembled 

the old terakoya schools of the previous era. The following statistics give 

an idea of elementary school education in Japan today, 128 years after those early beginnings. 


Number of Elementary Schools in Japan Number of Elementary School Students Number of Elementary School Teachers 


73 
171 


Total: 24,188 (including branch institutions) Total: 7,500,315 Total: 411,478 
©) Municipal schools National schools 3 Boys -_) Girls ©) Men ©) Women 
1) Private schools 


(Source: Basic Survey of Schools, issued by the Ministry of Education in 1999) 


Average Day in the Life of 
Grade 5 and 6 Students 


(Source: White Paper on Children, 2000) 
(Hours : Minutes) 


Sleeping 9:13 
Elementary School Teachers, by Age Group 
Average age: as 42.1; Women, 39.4 Watching TV 2:32 
o— Leisure reading 0:24 
15.0 15.2 133 143 Games, etc. 1:15 | 
oe 25 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 50-54 55-59 ees Meals 1:33 Helping with housework 0:18 
Men ©] Women Studying at school 5:19 Studying outside school 1:36 


(Source: Statistical Report on School Teachers, issued by the Ministry of Education in 1995) 


Most Common After-School Classes and Lessons 


Annual Education Expenses per Child LESAN an CaS Rae) 
Girls Boys 
School fees (public schools) ¥59,234 ae ; 
ee ¥38,447 Juku (privately run classes) 31.3% [1] 35.4% Juku (privately run classes) 
Juku and other after-school lessons ¥209,631 Piano, violin, etc. 29.9% [2] 16.5% Coached practice at local sports clubs 
Total ¥307,312 Calligraphy 15.9% [3] 11.7% Swimming classes 
* You can see that parents of elementary school children English lessons 13.7% 4 10.8% English lessons 


spend considerable sums on after-school tutoring. 
Swimming classes 9.9% [5] 9.0% Piano, violin, etc. 


(Source: Report on Children’s Education Expenses, issued by the Ministry of Education in 1996) (Source: White Paper on Children, 2000) 
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Unique Schools 


Over the past few years, more elementary schools have been trying out new approaches to teaching, 
and developing their own methods. This is true for both public and private schools. 
The Japanese archipelago stretches a long way from north to south, boasting plenty of variety, 


and the school environment varies greatly too, as do the children themselves. 


Let’s look at some unique schools in Japan. 


Written by Matsuoka Satoshi Photos by Yamada Sanzo and Kawada Masahiro 


Meeting People over Lunch 


Asakusa Elementary School, Tokyo 


When Japanese schools first began 
serving lunches, it was to make sure 
that their students’ mid-day meal 
was nutritionally balanced. Today. 
some schools view the school lunch 
as an educational opportunity as 
well, and are experimenting with 


different approaches. At Asakusa 
Elementary School, students have 
been eating in a fairly large 
cafeteria for the last 20 years or so, 
for a special reason. 

The school’s principal, Kishi 
Yoichi, explains: “When they’re at 
school, children find it hard to 
develop close relationships with 


The school's textbooks a 
textbooks approved b 
Science and Technology 
textbooks used in ordinary 


Inside the classroom, nothing is 
teaching materials come from En 
Pe Bg 


{ qe Ss 


others not their own age. That’s 
have students from dif- 


he same table in 


races them 


it encourages them [to 


PI y to talk. And a few 
times a year we invite elderly peo- 
ple from the neighborhood to eat 
with our students. We call this 
‘education with a heart.’ We want 
to promote communication among 
different generations.” 

On certain days, the cafeteria 
offers a choice of two different 
meals, or a buffet-style lunch. The 


Grade 2 and grade 6 students eating together. The 
cafeteria is too small to accommodate all classes at once, 
so students take turns, with two different grades eating 

at a time. 


kitchen staff may find this more 
trouble, but the children certainly 
like it. 


Completely Immersed in Two Languages 
Kato Gakuen Gyoshu Elementary School, Shizuoka Prefecture 


_ The immersion program for teach- 


ing a second language was 
developed in Canada in 1965. More 
than half of all subjects are taught 
in the second language. Kato 
Gakuen Gyoshu Elementary School 
has always introduced its students 
to English at an early age, and 
began its immersion program in 
1992. With the exception of 
subjects like Japanese and _ social 
studies (geography), all classes are 
taught in English by 
speakers. Only English is spoken 


native 


about 70% of the time in the grade 
1 to 3 classes, and about half the 
time in the grade 4 to 6 classes. 


Very few students took a special 
English course before enrolling in 
the school. A prior knowledge of 
English is not necessary, says the 
program director, Michael Bostwick. 
He holds a doctorate in pedagogy. 

“For children new to the school, 
the teachers use simple words, 
gestures and body language. After 
about half a year, pupils understand 
most of what the teachers say. By 
the time they’re in grade 6 they can 
write English as well as an average 
Japanese high school student, and can 
speak and understand even better.” 


> 


Futuristic Design 
in a City Committed 
to Science 


Harima Kogen Higashi 
Elementary School, 
Hyogo Prefecture 


The school exterior is defined by 
straight lines of concrete and glass; 
the round dome of the gymnasium 
glimmers in shades of blue; the 
grassy spaces, flowerbeds and pond 
are all carefully laid out. This 
futuristic-looking elementary school 
is located in MHarima Science 
Garden City, which was developed 
as a “technopolis for the 21st 
century.” The architect, Ando 
Tadao, won the Pritzker Architec- 
ture Prize, an award said to be 
equivalent to the Nobel Prize in the 
world of architecture. 

Kubo Katsushi, the — school 
principal, says, “The large windows 
and wide corridors bring lots of 
light into the building. We've only 
been open six years, so our equip- 
ment and teaching devices are still 
new. The atmosphere is quite 
suitable for a school in a city dedi- 
cated to science and the future.” 


the same design concept. 


The school emphasizes the im- 
portance of science. A number of 
research institutes are located 
nearby, and teachers invite spe- 
cialists from some of them to give 
talks on atoms, chemical elements, 
insects, and many other subjects 
from the world of science. The 
Stimulating environment 
perhaps foster in students an it} 
to lead Japan to new heights in 
science and technology. 


A Pioneer in Computer Literacy 
Akabanedai Nishi Elementary School, Tokyo 


Akabanedai Nishi Elementary School 
set up its own computer lab in 
1986, and was one of the first ele- 
mentary schools in Japan to 
introduce computers to the class- 
room. Since then, it has remained at 
the forefront of computer educa- 
tion, installing the latest equipment 
and serving as a model for other 
schools. Each classroom has at least 


one computer with a LAN (Local 
Area Network) connection and 
high-speed access to the Internet. 
The curriculum is also quite 
sophisticated. Lower-grade children 
learn the basic use of computers. 
Students gather data over the 
Internet, use the data in class, and 
report on what they have learned on 
their own homepages. They use 


From the outside, the building looks more like a research institute 
than an elementary school. The junior high school next door has 


f a musical revue. 


groupware designed for elementary 
school students, to communicate by 
e-mail with students in other 
schools, create databases, and more. 
They also learn about copyright 
laws and rules governing use of the 
Internet. In other words, the 
children here learn just about all of 
the basics they need to use a com- 
puter as an information tool. 

The number of computer-integrated 
elementary schools is rapidly 
increasing in Japan. Plans call for 
similar teaching methods to become 
a standard for all elementary 
schools within a few years. 


revolutionary design. Shown 
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Children Thrive When 
the Walls Are Gone 
Yanaka Elementary School, Tokyo 


The “open plan” method is being 
adopted by more elementary 
schools these days. With open 
planning, students have no strict 
timetable and they learn in open 
areas. And since the schools are 
open to the public, there is more 
opportunity for interaction with the 
outside world. 

Yanaka Elementary School is one 
such school. It is located in a quiet 
district where there are many 
temples. An interior space large 
enough to accommodate ten classes 
becomes three or four classrooms 
separated by movable walls. One 
side of each “room” is left without 
a wall, open to the large space. 
Areas outside the individual class- 
rooms are common areas, and can 
be used by students to play during 
break time. 


The first grade classroom and adjoining corridor. There are nine 
first grade students. The school has the atmosphere of another era, 
and was once used as a location for a TV commercial. 


The architectural design, with the main entrance positioned in the 


middle, is typical of old elementary schools in Japan. 


“Friendships between students in 
different classes and grades are 
more likely to develop this way, 
and the students interact with the 
teachers more freely. With no 
walls, the students can’t shut 
themselves up in their classroom, 
so they become more outgoing and 
independent, which is good from 
an educational point of view as 
well,” says Imai Yoshiaki, the 
vice-principal. 

No chimes or bells announce the 
beginning or end of a lesson. The 
lesson finishes at a suitable moment, 
so time is spent more productively. 


Classrooms w alls removed. Experts say that an open space 
opens up the mind, too. 


Yanaka Elementary School (about 300 students) has some 
innovative ideas. Parents are welcome to drop in when special 
classes are scheduled. 


A Wooden School from Another Era 
Uwaoka Elementary School, Ibaraki Prefecture 


otherwise the building remains much 


Early elementary school buildings 
were made out of wood, but starting 
in the 1950s they were gradually 
replaced with reinforced concrete 
structures. Today, very few of the 
old wooden schools are left. One of 
the oldest, Uwaoka Elementary 
School, dates from 1911. The clay 
tile roofing was replaced with sheet 
metal and the flooring was redone 
because it had deteriorated, but 


as it was when first constructed. 
“There’s no pool, and no gym, and 
its a small building, but it has a 
charm of its own and a relaxed 
atmosphere. It’s a great school!” 
says the principal, Komuro Hideki. 
Unfortunately, the school will be 
decommissioned in 2001. No 
decision has been made on what to 
do with the building, but Nagase 
Yuriko and Kikuchi Mitsuko, two 
girls in grade 6 (part of the last 
graduating class), told us, “Our 
fathers studied here, and our grand- 
fathers and great-grandfathers before 
them. We studied in the same class- 
room they did. So we hope the 
building will remain as it is.” 


Leaving the Big City for a School Close to Nature 


Country Schooling Foundation’s Yasaka Gakuen, Nagano Prefecture 


Some parents in large cities send 
their children to school in the 
country, thinking that an active life 
in a rural environment will help 
them develop better. More than 140 
schools in different parts of Japan 
now accept students under this 
“rural schooling for city pupils” 
system. Yasaka Gakuen, established 
by the Country Schooling Founda- 
tion in 1976, was the first to 
introduce the system. 

The dormitory where the children 
live doesn’t have TV or computer 
games. They do their own laundry. 
clean their rooms and do everyday 
chores. Every school day, they walk 
along a mountain road about + km 
to their new school, Yasaka Ele- 
mentary. On the weekends they 
might help farmers plant 


1 
y 
| 


rice, or they might go hiking in the 
mountains, camping or skiing—all 
activities associated with nature 
The schools and their students 
also benefit from this system. In 


ence for city children. 


where the population is 
declining, classmates have known 
each other practically since birth. 
When city kids come to a rural 
school. there are new friends to 
make, and the added stimulation 
motivates everyone to study harder 
and participate more in sports. The 
schools benefit too—before, they 
didn’t have enough students. With 
all these advantages, for children 
from huge cities and small villages, 
we can assume that the system will 
continue to spread in Japan. 


Just One Pupil in the Whole School 


Yabukawa Elementary School. Iwate Prefecture 


In the mountains of the Tohoku 


region, northeastem Japan. we 


visited a school that has only 
student. In the 1960s, more t 
100 children attended Yabuk 
Elementary School here. but thei 
numbers plummeted over time as 
the birthrate dropped and families 
migrated to the cities. } 
ago, the student population drog 
to one. Her name is Kokura Yukari. 
and she’s in grade 2. 


The teacher talks in a loud, cheerful voice, to help his pupil 
forget that she is alone. 


Yukari’s teacher, ©Motomiya 
Masaki, says, “I try to teach as if 
there were 30 kids in the class. But 
of course she can’t learn from other 
students, and she can’t join in any 
group activities.” 

There are advantages to studying 
alone—the teacher is always close 
at hand, and you’re always top in 
your class! But it’s hard to study 
music or have a physical education 
class when you're the only child in 
the class. So twice a week Yukari 
travels 7 km to another school that 
is affiliated with her own. That 
school has four students! “I have 
more fun at the other school, 
because of all my friends there,” 
she says. 

But Yukari won’t be alone next 
year. That’s because her younger sister 
will be old enough to start school. 


These Australian students came to Otaki in June 2000 and 
stayed for six weeks, enjoying life with the students there. 
(Photo: Matsuzaki Nobusato) 


International Exchange 
with an Australian 
Primary School 


Otaki Elementary School, 
Nagano Prefecture 


Otaki Elementary School is in a 
village surrounded by mountains 
more than two or three thousand 
meters high. The school has a very 
active international exchange 
program—it has posted an English 
homepage on the Internet to tell 
people about school life in Japan, 
and it has established friendship ties 
with Huntingdale Primary School in 
Melbourne, Australia. 

Otaki Elementary is attached to 
Otaki Junior High School, which 
sends some of its second-year 
(grade 8) students to Australia 
every year. Once every two years, 
students from Huntingdale Primary 
School come to Japan. The students 
also communicate regularly by mail 
(sending photos, artwork, etc.), and 
by e-mail. By learning about study- 
ing, sports, games and activities in 
each other’s countries, they come to 
understand what life is like for their 
overseas friends. 

Kuroiwa Shuji, the principal in 
Otaki, says, “Our children use their 
limited knowledge of English plus a 
lot of ingenuity to express 
themselves. They are keen to com- 
municate with people from another 
country, and that is surely the first 
step in international exchange.” @ 
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The first Walkman (left) l 
weighed 390 g (not including 
headphones). The Walkman 
kept evolving, with 
developers always searching 
for superior performance 
and lighter, smaller models. 
The latest model, the 
Network Walkman (right), 
weighs only 65 g. The 
Memory Stick lets you 
download music from a 
computer or other electronic 
device, then play it on the 
new Walkman. 


it Started in 
Japan 


& 
The Walkman 


Osone Kozo headed the Walkman 
development team. His main 
objective was to ensure customer 
satisfaction through zero 
breakdowns. 


Written by Takahashi Hidemine 
Photo credits: Sony Corporation 


This Music Lover Helped Find a 
New Way to Enjoy Music 


Sony has made over 200 million of them. 
They are a hit around the world, those 
tiny Walkman stereos that let you take 
music wherever you go. 

More than two decades ago, when 
Ibuka Masaru was Honorary Chairman 
of Sony Corporation, he happened to 
mention to some of his subordinates: “I 
wish it was easy to listen to recorded 
music on an airplane.” [buka was very 
fond of music. Whenever he flew out of 
the country on business, he would lug a 
large, heavy tape deck and headphones 
onto the airplane. He wanted a small, 
portable stereo system instead. From ‘his 
dream came the idea for the Walkman. 

Osone Kozo was in charge of Sony’s 
tape recorder business at the time. He 
went to work right away, determined to 
give Ibuka a portable music system for 
his next business trip to the United States. 

Since Ibuka only wanted to listen to 
music, he wouldn’t need a recording 
device. Osone and his team removed the 
recording components from a Sony tape 
recorder, making it lighter and smaller. 
What was left became a prototype for the 
Walkman. It was small enough to carry 
onto an airplane or listen to music while 
taking a walk. 

Sony was convinced that young music 
lovers would be keen to buy a portable 
music system like that. The next year. 
1979, the company decided to develop 
and market it. Osone was especially 
eager, saying, “We shouldn't worry about 
possible sales problems now. Let’s just 
make it, put it on the market and see 


what happens.” The development team 
worked day and night by trial and error. 
They had two objectives—good sound 
quality, and small headphones that felt 
like you weren’t wearing them. Just four 
months after Sony decided to develop a 
model for consumers, the newly 
christened “Walkman” was in the stores. 

But only 3,000 units sold. Sony 
needed a new sales strategy. 

So employees rode the trains all day, 
wearing their Walkmans and listening to 
music. On Sundays, they would take 
Walkmans and walk down streets closed 
to traffic in Tokyo shopping meccas like 
Ginza and Shinjuku. They even went to 
cultural events and sports meets at high 
schools and universities, to catch the 
attention of young people. Each em- 
ployee Walkman listener was a walking 
sales demonstration. 

Of course, some people were skeptical 
at first. But they were amazed when they 
tried out the new sound system—music 
was in the background of everything they 
looked at. This was an entirely new 
experience. The Japanese were swept up 
by the Walkman wave, and soon tourists 
and stewardesses from abroad were 
going home with these made-in-Japan 
souvenirs. The littke Walkman then 
spread throughout the world. 

Today, the Walkman lets you listen to 
music wherever and whenever you want. 
More than just an electronic device, it 
has become a constant companion to 
music lovers everywhere. ® 


What Are These? = 


Please see answer on next page. 
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@ Differently colored slabs of firm 
malt syrup are laid on top of each 
other in a fixed order, to make the 
mouth, nose, eyes and other parts 
of the face. @ The large lump of 
candy is carefully kneaded to make 
this shape. The end is beginning to 
look like a face. @ The lump is 
stretched into a long thin “rope” of 
candy. The first part of this process 
is done by machine, and the fina! 
touches are done by hand. © Bite- 
sized pieces—the finished product 


, 


All Japanese children know Kintaro—he’s the hero of an old legend. 


No Matter Where You Cut, 


the Same Face Appears — 


Written by Furui Asako Photos by Omori Hiroyuki 


Kintaro candies are cut from a long candy stick. _ The 
unique thing about these candies is that no matter 
where you cut the stick, the same mischievous face 
appears. The face belongs to the legendary boy, 
Kintaro. The candies have been around a long time. 
but the fable of Kintaro is even older. Kintaro lived 
in the mountains and wrestled with bears, monkeys 
and other wild animals. According to another legend, 
Kintaro was the childhood name of a hero who lived 
about 1,000 years ago. 

Kintaro candies were first made more than 120 
years ago. One Tokyo confectioner, Kintaro-ame | 
Honten, still manufactures them the old-fashioned 
way. They're actually relatively easy to make. First 
you separate firm malt syrup into a number of 
batches and give each batch a different color. Then 
you shape the batches into slabs. Each slab becomes 
part of the face. You place the slabs on top of each 
‘other, starting with the chin and working up to the 
mouth, nose, eyes, etc., to make a large cylindrical 
lump of candy (see photos). At this stage. the lump 
doesn’t look much like a face at all. But when you 
stretch the lump out into a long thin stick. then cut 
the stick with a large Rly out pops Kintaro’ s ES 
wherever you cut! 


One master confectioner told me, “Each stick 


_yields a different face. That’s because we do much of 


the work by hand.” 5 ec } 

Machines are used for only a part of | the 
manufacturing process, like kneading the firm malt 
syrup and stretching the large lumps of candy into 
long thin sticks. “We could use a machine to arrange 
the candy slabs into a well designed face, but all of 
the faces would be identical every time. I’m sure 
you'd agree that they wouldn’t be as interesting as 


our hand-made candies,” says Watanabe Tetsuo. the 
fifth in a long line of owners of Kintaro-ame Honten. 


“Kintaro-ame no yo da!” (“Just like Kintaro 
candies!”) is a Japanese expression for someone or 
something that has no unique features and seems 
monotonously the same. The expression is apt — 


because Kintaro’s face is remarkably similar, no — 


matter where you cut the stick. Even so, each face 
shows quite a lot of personality. 

Watanabe says that more and more customers want. 
him to make candies with a cartoon of their own 
face. Characters in popular animated films like - 
Pokémon are also a big hit, joining Kintaro in the 
world of stick candy. @ — 


; 
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Seeing Japan 
through Comics 


From Ojishinbo © Kariya Tetsu, 
Hanasaki Akira, Shogakukan 


Gourmet Comics— | 
Combat in the Kitchen 


Written by Yonezawa Yoshihiro 


Many Japanese children went to bed hungry during the 
difficult years after World War II. Manga tried to satisfy 
their hunger with stories that included illustrations of 
sweet food and meals fit for a king. All of the 
characters in Kuragane Shosuke’s manga series, 
Anmitsu Hime, were named after cakes or candies, and 
gag manga—by Sugiura Shigeru, Akatsuka Fujio and 
others—made food an important part of the story line. 
By the mid-1970s, some manga were beginning to 
revolve around cooking and food. 

As children grew older the world of manga matured 
with them, giving us stories of teenagers and young 
adults who tried out their skills in various restaurant 
professions. Gyu Jiro and Big Jo created a tremendous 
hit with their Hochonin Ajihei, the story of a young 
man who would do anything to become a first-class 
chef. Ajihei faced off against a number of rivals, 
winning some culinary battles and loosing others, 
always gaining experience in the process. This rivalry 
in the kitchen was depicted like a win-or-lose fight on 
war for supremacy in the world of 
science fiction. followi 


the sports field or a 
2iterns set by other manga 


for young readers. An manga in the same genre, 
agawa Yasuyuki in the 
s of a sushi chef. 


d how the struggle to 


1970s), brought us the adve 


greater maturity and 


high drama. 
As time passed, life in Japan became more affluent. 


and Hanasaki Akira) gave us a story line focus 
basically on food. Readers followed a couple of 


newspaper reporters who set out together to look for the 
ultimate recipe. Putting their vast store of culinary 
knowledge to good use, they spared no effort to find the 
perfect meal, with the very best ingredients. The series 
was immensely popular, and gave rise to a new genre, 
the gourmet comic. For a short while, gourmet comic 
books were in a class of their own and enjoyed a large 
following. Popular series included The Chef (by 
Tsurugina Mai and Kato Tadashi), which starred a 
wandering master of French cuisine, and Aji Ichi Monme 
(A Bit of Flavor, by Abe Zenta and Kurata Yoshimi), 
which depicted the drama inside a well-established 
Japanese restaurant. And then there were manga that 
invented simple menus for children. One of these was 
Oh! My Konbu, by Akimoto Yasushi and Kamiya 
Takahiro. The genre was even taken up by television. 

The gourmet boom died down after Japan’s over- 
expanding economy fell into a slump. Even so, manga 
heroes and heroines continued looking for thrills offered 
by ramen noodles, box lunches for train travel, wine, 
saké, and so on. Here it is worth mentioning Natsuko no 
Saké (by Oze Akira), which portrayed life and work at a 
small saké brewery, Tetsunabe no Jean (by Saijo 
Shinji), which showed young readers how Chinese 
cooking can resemble hand-to-hand combat, and Shota 
no Sushi (by Terasawa Daisuke), the story of a boy who 
wanted to become the best sushi master in Japan. 

Food and high cuisine have faded from the manga 
scene a little, perhaps because Japan’s economic slump 
no longer permits people the luxury of pampering their 
taste buds. The average Japanese consumer is following 
a new trend today—cheap fast food. @ 
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Livingin Managing a hyokan ata 
Japan Hoi Spring in Northern Japan 


Jeanie Fuji 


Written by Takahashi Hidemine Photos by Akagi Koichi 
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Hot springs and ryokan (Japanese inns) 
deep in the mountains... Tourists come to 
the Ginzan spa in Obanazawa, Yamagata 
Prefecture for the hot baths, and to r 
themselves in old-fashioned surrou 
walking on cobble-stoned « . 
gas flame lights. Several old wooden 


eC 


ryokan stand side-by-side on both sides of 


a mountain stream. three or four stories 
tall. Snow blankets the spa in the winter. At 
one well-established ryokan we talked with 
the innkeeper (okami-san), Jeanie Fuji. 

Jeanie is out of bed by six o’clock every 
morning, and she stays on the go until late 
at night. She has to manage the preparation 
of meals, attend to the needs of her guests, 
give directions to her employees, and help 
tidy up after everyone’s gone... and she has 
her two children to bring up as well. “The 
best part about this job is that I get the 
chance to talk with all kinds of guests. 
Every day brings a new experience.” 

Jeanie was born in San Francisco 34 
years ago. When she was 21, attending 
Linfield College in the U.S., she went to 
Kanagawa Prefecture in Japan for six 
months, as an exchange student. 

“In Japan I can feel history around me, 
far more than I could in the United States. 
The temples, shrines, gardens, people 
wearing kimono, all the traditional things 
have an aura of quiet serenity. Even in busy 
cities you're likely to see an old shrine next 
to a tall building. I really like that.” 

Jeanie went back to the U.S., planning to 
return to school, study medicine and 
become a doctor. “But then I thought, 
maybe I should go to Japan again and 
experience it in greater depth, before 
jumping into serious studies for the next 
SIX years.” 

She sent in application to the Japan 
shing (JET) Programme. 
overnment’s JET Pro- 
people to Japan 
> assist in language 


gramme brings 
from other countri 
teaching and exchan 
hoped to be chosen f 


ects.) Jeanie 


Kyoto or 


Jeanie Fuji with her husband Atsushi and their two children. Jeanie says she hopes that her daughter will 


follow in her mother's footsteps and manage the family inn one day. 


Nara, two ancient capitals of Japan, but she 
ended up being sent to Yamagata 
Prefecture in northeastern Japan. ‘Perhaps 
too many people applied for Kyoto or 
Nara. Anyway, it was a surprise to be told I 
was going to Yamagata.” It was there that 
she met the owner of a Japanese inn, the 
man who would become her husband. 

“When we first met, most of my 
acquaintances were working in education, 
so he offered a refreshingly different pers- 
pective on life in Japan. He was also good 
at skiing. He had an impressive style on the 
ski slopes.” 

She was at a difficult crossroads— 
should she become a doctor, or should she 
marry him, become an okami-san, and 
manage his inn? She decided on marriage, 
after he told her that life at the ryokan 
would be easy since they would share the 
load. But it certainly wasn’t easy at first. 

“In the beginning it was just our family 
doing all the work, so we couldn’t take a 
holiday. I had to learn the traditional way 
to do everything, from sliding a door open 
and shut to arranging meals on small 
tables. And I had to learn how to speak 
Japanese to the guests in a very polite way. 
Sometimes I felt like going home to the 


about 350 years ago, 
riod. It is located in 


States. But then I realized I didn’t have to 
get stressed out about following every rule 
of hospitality. You see, my small mistakes 
in etiquette showed my guests that my 
welcome was sincere.” 

She’s been there for 10 “short” years, 
enjoying the opportunity to wear kimono. 
Some time ago Jeanie began employing 
people, to improve the service. Then, for 
the good of her family—her husband, 
herself and their two children—she moved 
the four of them out of their living quarters 
in the ryokan and rented a separate house. 
This struck a balance between the 
traditional way of managing a ryokan and a 
more practical way of life. 

“Japanese cuisine is served on beautiful 
plates and bowls. It’s great to eat from 
them, but dishwashing is another matter. 
There are so many of them—and lots of 
them have covers too!” She laughs, “In the 
U.S., we make do with little more than one 
plate each.” 

Jeanie blends Japanese etiquette with 
American humor. Tourists come and stay 
here from all over Japan, and they find it a 
home away from home. ® 
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Why Are These Figurines So Popular? 


“Choco-eggs” are enjoying a sales explosion in Japan. Inside the eggs are tiny animal figurines, 
and the secret of the commercial success of the eggs lies in the fact 
that the figurines inside are finely crafted to look like miniatures of the “real” thing. 
There are many other types of figurines as well. They may represent characters from cartoons, 
horrific creatures from monster movies, and other figments of the imagination. 
A growing number of people are collecting one type or even several. 
These pages will introduce you to the wonderful world of figurines. 


Written by Sanada Kuniko Phos 


Miyawaki Shuichi, Managing Director of Kaiyodo, surrounded by figurines 
made by his company. “Our imagination keeps leading us in new directions 
to make new figurines. Whenever we make a profit, even a small one, we 
invest it in another project.” 


OS Dy Ogewe Kiyoko and Ro Chiharu 


They come in many kinds, from beautiful, life-size 
feminine models to tiny dolls in capsules sold from 
vending machines. The figurine market in Japan sprang up 
in the early 1980s, when model enthusiasts made assemble- 
it-yourself figurine kits for each other. The kits were made 
for their own tastes, copied, then commercialized. These 
figurine models were only for the true enthusiast, so only a 
few hundred were made for sale. Both creators and buyers 
were equally demanding, so quality improved very quickly. 

In the 1990s figurines became popular among the general 
public, especially after beautiful girl figurines began making 
waves. These were girls from animated movies like 
Bishojo Senshi Sailor Moon, and Shin-seiki Evangelion. 

We talked with Miyawaki Shuichi, Managing Director of 
Kaiyodo, a well-known figurine manufacturer. “When I 
was a boy, figurines were only rough imitations that did not 
measure up to the ‘real’ monster or hero. None of them had 
enough accurate detail. I didn’t want cheap stuff. I wanted 
figurine models to look just like the characters in cartoons 
and TV programs.” 

Since toy manufacturers weren’t producing them, he and 
his friends decided to make them on their own. They made 
model kits, then sold them. The rest is history. 

Kaiyodo has created and sold more than 3.000 different 
figurines—Ultra-man, Godzilla, animals, 
characters from comic books and cartoons, and many 
others. The company was even commissioned to make 
dinosaurs for the American Museum of Natural History in 
New York—testimony to the fine reputation Kaiyodo has 
around the world. 


dinosaurs, 


Miyawaki says that the most difficult figurine to make, 


even for his cutting-edge company. is a character from an 


he film characters are two- 
dimensional. We have to re-create them in_ three 
dimensions, and make th 


animated movie. “You see. t 


1 look like they stepped out of 

Creators show their skill by 

tic and lifelike. We even 
d the texture of clothes.” 

A creator makes the molds that will be used to make the 

figurines. Each Kai) 


the two-dimensional me 


es 


making the figurin 


simulate soft skin ar 


odo creator specializes in figurines 


from one fantasy world, perhaps dinosaurs, cartoon 
characters. or robots. When we visited their workshop, one 
creator, Yamaguchi Katsuhisa, was making a mold for a 
computer game character. He had only two illustrations to 


use as a guide 


my imagination for the parts not shown in an 
n. We're fairly free in that regard, if we get 
permission from the copyright holder. Making the mold 
involves tial and error, and I’m very happy when 
like the final product.” 

girl dolls and other figurines start out as two- 


nsional characters in cartoons and computer games, 
n come alive in 3-D. Many people have been swept up 
in a wave that shows no signs of disappearing. The boom 
became more defined since the choco-egg hit the market in 
the spring of 2000. 


a 


The choco-egg is a hollow chocolate shaped like an egg. 
When you break it open, out pops an animal figurine. The 
technology used to make these figurines was developed in 
Italy. and they are manufactured and marketed in Japan by 
Furuta Confectionery Co., Ltd. There are more than 120 
varieties. You don’t know what’s inside until you break it 
open, al s is an added attraction—some collectors buy 
dozens at a time. About 3,900,000 figurines sold in 
September 2000. and another 4,400,000 sold the following 
month. People of all ages rave about them. 

But why such a boom? Miyawaki says, “First of all, at 
150 yen they're cheap. And they're made with great 


@ pe : — : 
Kaiyodo sells its products from its own store in Akihabara, Tokyo. Some 
life-size “heroes” stand ready to greet customers. The building housing 
this store used to have many electronic appliance shops, but quite a few 
outlets here now sell figurines. 


attention to detail—that’s very unusual for something so 
cheap. One of our talented creators, Matsumura Shinobu, 
loves animals and has the heart of a boy. He’s the guy who 
started the boom.” 

More than 90% of all buyers used to be men, but choco- 
eggs have brought more women on board, too. Figurines 
have developed a growing market for themselves. 

Miyawaki says, “Swmo wrestling and kabuki are part of 
Japan’s ancient culture. We’re proud of that, and we’re also 
proud to show the world products from our modern 
‘culture,’ like manga, anime, computer games, and now 
figurines. We can make tiny things in great detail with our 
figurine technology—it’s the best in the world! Now we’re 
trying to see if we can make perfect figurines tiny enough 
to be sold in capsules, for as low as 150 or 200 yen." 

New figurines made by manufacturers like Kaiyodo are 
coming onto the market all the time. These little creatures 
from Japan, the land of technology, are sure to keep finding 
new ways to make people happy. ® 


_ Yamaguchi Katsuhisa is making a mold for an action 
figurine that can assume different poses. He keeps 
making new figurines, with adept fingers and a unique 
sense of shape. 


Figurine representing Kudo 
Shunsaku, the main character in 
the movie, Tantei Monogatari, 
played to great acclaim by the 
late Matsuda Yusaku. His 
sunglasses, watch and other 
luxury items are all there. @ 

© Central Arts / Office Saku, for 13 
years of age and over 


———— 


i 2 The figurines inside choco-eggs are so The animated film, 
| cute and well designed that you'll want to Bishojo Senshi Sailor 
Start collecting them. They come as an we Moon, revolutionized the 
assemble-it-yourself painted kit inside an - | figurine industry in the 
' egg-shaped chocolate. (1) 1990s. @ 
| i © Kaiyodo © Takeuchi Naoko, 


Kodansha, Television Asahi, 
Toei Animation 


Characters from Shin-seiki E vangelion, an 


animated film that made waves in 1995. 

| Above: The most popular character in the 
film, Ayanami Rei. 

H Right: The first Evangelion. @ 


| © Gainax/Project Eva, Television Tokyo Channel 
| 12 Ltd. 
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This Gamela head was made 
using the actual costume worn 
during the filming of the movie, 
Gamela. He looks like he’s ready 
to eat you. © 

© Daiei, Nippon Television Network 
ihodo Inc., Fujitsu 


The hero from the movie 
Ultra-man was the 

first of many heroic 
figures fighting 
monsters. The TV f 
program began 

in 1966, and 
quickly won the 


; ; hearts of boys. © 
Devilman and the monster Jinmen, © Tsuburaya 


from the movie Devilman. So realistic Productions, 1966 
they seem about to pounce. @ 
© Nagai Go / Dynamic Productions 


Figurines Come in 
All Shapes and Sizes 


Heroes from fantasy , 
movies, beautiful girls 
from cartoons, screen- 
play characters, animals, 
spirits.... These pages 
show some of Japan’s 
famous figurines. 


~ 


Ts 


Kenshiro and Lao, from 
the movie Hokuto no Ken. 
Action figurines striking an 
athletic pose. @ 

© Buronson, Hara Tetsuo / 
Shueisha, Toei Animation 


Figurines sold in capsules from a 
vending machine. The buyer doesn’t 
know which figurine will drop out of 
the machine, and this adds to their 
attraction. Collectors trade some for 
the ones they want. Second-hand 
stores buy and sell among collectors. 
The photo shows characters from 
Lupin Ill, version 2. @® 

© Monkey Punch / TMS, NT 
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Using a variety of ingredients adds to the attraction of o-nigiri rice 
balls. From front left: deep-fried chicken, grilled cod eggs, flavored 
bonito-fish flakes. From back left: pickled daikon radish seasoned 

with green beefsteak plant, pickled plum, salmon. O-nigiri go well 

with miso soup. 


Ww 


Bon Appetit! 
Japanese Culture 
in the Kitchen 

16 


Written by Kishi Asako, culinary critic 
Photos by Kono Toshihiko 


O-nigiri (also called o-musubi) are usually shaped by 
hand into triangular or cylindrical shapes. Theyre easy 
to make—yjust take some cooked rice and use your hands 
to shape them. Season the rice with salt for an even 
better taste. O-nigiri are easy to carry as a box lunch, 
and have been a common picnic item for generations. In 
Japan they have long been a “must-have” food to eat 
under blossoming trees in the spring, at sports meets, 
while hiking, indeed on any outing. 

Rice balls are mentioned in Genji Monogatari (The 
Tale of Genji), a novel written by Murasaki Shikibu 
about 1,000 years ago. In one scene, hand-shaped rice 
balls (called tonjiki in the novel) are piled into a tall 
mound and offered up to the gods during a ceremony at 
the imperial court. In the 15th and 16th centuries, 0-nigiri 
were carried by soldiers fighting in civil wars. The rice 
balls had protein-rich miso bean paste inside, and were 
grilled over a fire. 

There are all kinds of o-nigiri. Inside the white balls of 
rice you'll often find a food that goes well with rice, and 
different types of ingredients can be used. For extra 
variety, mix small pieces of food with the rice before 
cooking it. The ingredients go well together, making a 
light meal that is colorful and nutritionally balanced. 

Today, we often eat o-nigiri wrapped in dried seaweed 
called nori. Years ago, nori was too expensive to use. 
Another recent innovation is the use of wooden or 
plastic molds to shape the rice balls. But the hand- 
shaped ones seem to taste better—perhaps the extra care 
that goes into molding them by hand just adds that 
special touch. 

As I mentioned, rice balls are called o-nigiri or o-musubi. 
Both words imply an action whereby something is 
grasped with both hands. We Japanese have a special 
place in our hearts for o-nigiri, remembering the time we 
were young and our mother shaped those delicious rice 
balls with loving hands. 


These rice balls were prepared 
by Ukon Yumiko. She owns an 
o-nigiri outlet called Bongo in 
Tokyo's Otsuka district. The 
outlet is 40 years old this year, 
and has always specialized in 
o-nigiri. It serves new types. 
too, keeping abreast of 
changing trends. Many loyal 
customers live nearby. 
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- @nigiri Rice Balls with Salmon 


1 Moisten your hands with 


clump together. Keep 
shaping until all grains 
adhere to each other. 


3 Use two fingers to form a hollow in the middle. Insert some 


with a little rice, to hide fhe salmon. 


‘ a ; : bine 


“3 
m= 


The trick to making o-nigiri is to moisten your hands 
so that the rice does not stick to them, and to shape the 
balls while the rice is still quite hot. If the rice has cooled 
down, the grains will not stick together well. Adding salt 
gives extra flavor. When the salt comes in contact with 
the warm moist rice on the surface of the ball. it will 
dissolve and spread inside nicely. One good way to add 
salt is to dip your hands in a brine that is 3 parts water to 
1 part salt, then shape the balls with your salty hands. 
These days, people often cover their hands with plastic 
wrap, because they don’t like rice sticking to them and 
they don’t want to touch the hot rice. ® 
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finely sliced grilled salmon. Cover. the remaining pert of the hollow 


| water so that the rice does re 
| not stick to them. Take a eee 
i pinch of white sesame ‘ 
| 4 and salt and spread 
| i evenly over the palms of 
| your hands. 
|| 
i\|]| : 
| | ; ) 
/ { 
ii 
| | 
If 
i} We 
Hl : a = 2 * p. : a4 
! 4 Place the clump of rice on the palm of one hand. Turn the rice A 
1] several times with the other hand, while pressing | it into the shape 
1 of 2 ck trangie. Do not press too hard, because you don’t want 
the o-nigiri to be too densely packed. \ 
or ; i 
then gently oress the 5 Cut some noriseaweed Smyie=} 


into rectangles, stand 
each triangle of rice in the 

middie of each piece of % 
noni, then wrap the other 

sides of the triangle of 

rice. Place a bit of salmon 

at the top of the triangle, _ 

to indicate what is inside. — 


Other postible inaraibnts 
=. From left rear: Diced tuna 
simmered in a little broth; 
sautéed leaf mustard that 
has been pickled; mixture 
of finely minced beef and oe ed 
= pork; tuna ‘marinated in : 
E mayonnaise; dried flakes) 
_ of bonito fish mixed with 
cheese. . (The cheese the Fy 
melts to a satisfying pit 

~ texture when mixed with ee 
hot rice.) 4 : 

' She \ 

t a 


Some of the ingredients you might find inside a rice ball: 

@ O-kaka: Dried bonito-fish flakes flavored with a seasoning, 
such as sesame or soy sauce. 

@ Yaki-tarako: Cod eggs are grilled in their sack until well done, 
then the sack and clump of eggs are broken up. 

@ Tori no kara-age. Deep-fried chicken in a mayonnaise 
dressing—a modern addition to an old recipe. 

@ Ume: Pickled ume plums, chopped fine after the pits are 
removed. The pickled plums act as a food preservative, which 
explains why they have long been regarded as ideal for this take- 
it-with-you lunch. 

@ Ao-jiso: Pickled daikon radish seasoned with green beefsteak 
plant. 


For a more colorful effect, mix small pieces of salmon or some 
other ingredient in the rice before shaping it into balls. 


Japan Travelogue 
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The avenue to the Inner Shrine 
(Naiku) at Ise Jingu passes 
over the Isuzu-gawa River. The 
Uji Bridge pictured here is 
about 102 meters long, and is 
made entirely of Japanese 
cypress. On the morning of the 
winter solstice, the rising sun is 
aligned with the bridge. 
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City and Shrine Strike a Chord 
in the Hearts of the Japanese 


Written by Furui Asako Photos by Omori Hiroyuki 


The city of Ise is situated where the Shima 
Peninsula begins jutting out into the Pacific 
Ocean, about 100 km south of Nagoya. Ise is 
a regional center with a population of around 
100,000. For many centuries, it has held a 
special place in the hearts of the Japanese. 
because the Ise Jingu shrine is located here. 

The architectural design at Ise Jingu is the 
most formal in Japan. The shrine includes 
two important sanctuaries, the Inner Shrine 
(Naiku) and the Outer Shrine (Geku), together 
with a number of affiliated shrines and revered 
buildings. The Outer and Inner Shrines are 
about 5 kilometers apart. When people visit 
Ise Jingu, it is customary to go to the Outer 
Shrine first. The Inner Shrine is dedicated to 
the supreme goddess Amaterasu Omikami, 
who is traditionally believed to be an ancestor 
of Japan’s Imperial Family. Because of this, 
Ise Jingu Shrine has a strong link to the 
Imperial Household. Indeed, the Emperor 
himself will visit the shrine when he assumes 
office, and at other times considered especially 
meaningful to the Imperial Household. 

Japan has a countless number of shrines 
throughout the entire nation, some large, 
some small, but Ise Jingu has special signi- 
ficance. You can sense this as soon as you 
pass under the torii gateway at the shrine 
entrance—the atmosphere is austere and a 
feeling of serenity pervades the entire 
grounds. Through the trees you can catch 
glimpses of the main sanctuary building. 
Except for the roof, which is thatched with 
kaya grass, the entire building is made of 
Japanese cypress (hinoki). At first glance the 
structural design seems very simple—the 
lines are so pure they convey a strong sense 
of holiness. The German architect Bruno Taut 
once said that Ise Jingu is the finest example 
of architecture in the world. 

The main sanctuaries and inner sanctums 
of both the Inner and the Outer Shrines are 
considered very holy places, and are closed to 
the general public. You can only stand outside 
the four rows of parallel fences and gaze at 
the roofs of the main sanctuaries. 

Interestingly, the buildings themselves are 
not old—they are rebuilt every 20 years. An 
identical plot of ground (called kodenchi) lies 
next to each existing sanctuary. New 


sanctuaries are built on the adjacent piece of 
land 20 years after the last rebuilding, and the 
deities are then relocated to their new 
premises. This ceremonial system, called 
shikinen sengu, has continued for more than 
1,300 years. The last rebuilding took place in 
1993. so the next one is scheduled for 2013. 

“During the Edo period, the rebuilding 
triggered a sharp rise in the number of 
pilgrims every 20 or 60 years,” says 
Shimoyashiro Hiroki. He runs a confectionery 
called Akafuku on the road leading to the 
Inner Shrine. When the shop first opened its 
doors in the Edo period (1603-1868), it 
served tea to pilgrims. Today, the shop’s 
sweet food is famous throughout Japan. 
Shimoyashiro tells us that a visit to Ise Jingu 
was originally known as_ okage-mairi 
(“pilgrimage of gratitude’), since people 
would come to thank the gods for helping 
them remain healthy and active every day. 

Across the street from Akafuku’s main 
shop is Okage Yokocho, a small theme-park 
district that recreates the hustle and bustle of 
city life during the Edo period. 

Ise has long been known as mike-tsu-kuni, 
the land of mike (a place supplying food to 
the Emperor or gifts to the gods). Long ago, it 
was customary in Japan for communities to 
offer food (known as nie) both to the gods 
and to powerful families. This tradition 
continues in Ise today—around the city you 
can see a number of fields devoted to 
growing fruit, vegetables, and rice (in sacred 
rice paddies called shinden) that will be 
offered to Ise Jingu. Similarly, a religious 
building called Mishio-den supplies Ise Jingu 
with ceremonial salt. Mishio-den is located 
near Futami-no-ura, where pilgrims come to 
purify themselves. The shrine also receives 
specially processed abalone from Kuzaki, in 
the nearby city of Toba. It is said that Ise’s 


D The Main Sanctuary of the 
Inner Shrine, seen from outside 
the fences. Only specially ap- 
pointed people are allowed within 
the fences, because the ground 
inside is considered sacred. 

2 The Isuzu-gawa River flows 
near the Inner Shrine. 

3) Well over a thousand 
ceremonies are held at Ise Jingu 
each year. This photo shows the 
year-end o-harai rite. Shinto 
priests use leaves of the sakaki 
tree to cleanse the sins and 
impiety of the people, thus 
purifying them. 

4 Taganomiya Auxiliary Sanctuary 
at the Outer Shrine (Geku). In the 
empty space (kodenchi) in the 
foreground there used to be a 
shrine building, and one will be 
reconstructed here in the future. 
() Branches of the sakaki tree 
decorate various places within the 
shrine grounds, indicating 
especially holy places. 

@® The Main Sanctuary of the 
Inner Shrine. Local people come 
early in the morning to pray 
outside the shrine. 

7) In the O-harai-machi district in 
front of the Inner Shrine, shops 
stand side by side, selling souvenirs. 
(8) People who want a god to visit 
them may place a rope decoration 
over their doorway. You'll see this 
type of decoration in many parts of 
Japan at New Year's, but the 
people in this region may leave it 
up all year. 

(@ Tin goldfish toys on display in 
the Okage Yokocho district. 

(0 Okage Yokocho recreates life in 
an Edo period town. 

(1) Akafuku’s main shop 

in O-harai-machi. 

12 An old cooking stove in the 
Akafuku shop. In the Edo period, 
all of the houses in this district 
boiled water on large stoves to 
make tea for pilgrims. 

(3 Akafuku cakes are made of 
sweet puréed red-bean paste 
wrapped around a rice-cake. For 
centuries, tourists have taken them 
home as souvenirs. 
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: Ise and Toba 


@ JR Sangu Line» 
@ Kintetsu Railway Line 
@ |se-shi Station 
@ Uji-Yamada Station 
5) Ise Jingu 

(Outer Shrine) 


@ Ise Jingu. 
(Inner Shrine) 
@ \suzu-gawa River 
@ O-harai-machi; 
Okage Yokocho 
© Akafuku’s main shop 
@ Ise Expressway 


® Furuichi 
® Meoto-iwa 
(Wedded Rocks) 
® Toba Station 
® Mikimoto Pearl Island 
® Osatsu : 


Getting there: 

From Nagoya, take the JR Sangu Line to 
Ise-shi Station, or take the Kintetsu Line to 
either Ise-shi Station or Uji-Yamada Station 
(about 90 min. in either case). From Osaka 
or Kyoto, take the Kintetsu Line (about 2 
hours). To Toba, about 15 min. from Ise-shi 
Station on the JR or Kintetsu lines. From 
Tokyo, the JR Tokaido Shinkansen train to 
Nagoya is the most convenient. 


4 
For information on visiting and staying 
in the area, contact: 
Ise Tourist Office, Industrial Promotion 
Department (@+81-596-21-5565; Fax: 
+81-596-21-5522; Japanese-language 
Web site: http://www.city.ise.mie.jp) 
Toba Municipal Tourist Association (#+81- 
599-25-3019; Fax: +81-599-25-6358; Web 
site: http://www.city.toba.mie.jp) res 


(@ Meoto-iwa (Wedded Rocks) at 
Futami-no-ura. Futami-okitama 
Shrine on the shore nearby is said 
to enshrine a matchmaker god. 

(5) Pilgrims donate rope to Futami- 
okitama Shrine, in the hope that 
their prayers will be answered. 

(6) At the Masamiya minshuku 
guest house in the fishing village 
of Osatsu in Toba, guests eat fresh 
fish for supper. 

12) Chidori-ga-hama Beach on the 
Osatsu Coast. A popular spot for 
swimmers in the summer. 

18) Shimomura Eiho and his son 
fish for a living in Osatsu. 

49 Osatsu fishing port. 

@ This family works together in 
the morning, removing fish from 
their net. There's a great deal of 
excitement when people catch lots 
of spring lobsters here. 

21) Old houses still line the ancient 
road that links the Inner and Outer 
Shrines. This ryokan (inn), called 
Asakichi, is located in the Furuichi 
district in Ise. 

@ Female divers called ama still 
wear diving costumes of another 
era. At Mikimoto Pearl Island. 

2) An ama dives for abalone and 
sea urchins, then puts them in 

the tub she left floating on the 
water surface. 

2 Pearls are graded according to 
color, size, luster, etc. Visitors to 
Mikimoto Pear! Island find it easy 
to learn how pearls are cultivated 
and become acquainted with the 


history of the pearl culture industry. 


lush environment, providing ample resources 
from both the land and the sea, is one reason 
why Ise Jingu was located here. 

The city of Ise serves as the gateway to Ise 
Shima National Park. Many visitors to Ise 
Jingu extend their itinerary to the city of 
Toba, adjacent to the park. Toba is a thriving 
fishing port famous for its women divers 
(ama). Ama gather shellfish in a unique 
traditional way, and do not use diving gear. 

Shimomura Hiroe is an ama. She also runs 
a minshuku guest house in the fishing village 
of Osatsu in Toba. She says that the ama are 
only under the water for a minute or so at a 
time, searching for abalone and sea urchins 
that are hiding among the rocks. They dive 4 
or 5 meters under the surface, sometimes 
plunging almost 10 meters down. You can see 
women fishing close to the coast during the 
gathering season, which lasts from March 
through to early December. Shimomura tells 
us that diving is not very tiring: “One of the 
ama here is 75 years old!” 

Shimomura’s mother, grandmother, and 
mother-in-law were all ama, and she herself 
(now 54 years old) hopes to keep diving for 
another 20 years. 


The traditional ama style of diving can also 
be seen at Mikimoto Pearl Island, within the 
Toba city limits. Performing for tourists, 
women in white isogi costumes flutter about 
in the water and dive into the depths. The 
effect they create is most impressive. 

It was on this island that the entrepreneur 
Mikimoto Kokichi established a highly 
successful pearl culture industry in 1893. 
Today, the island hosts ama performances for 
tourists and has exhibits showing the pearl 
industry. In the past, ama divers were 
essential in the harvesting of cultured pearls. 
Today, instead, we see rows of pearl-oyster 
rafts floating on the waters of Ago Bay, to the 
south of the Shima Peninsula. 

Ise Jingu is an important focus of religion in 
Japan, and is complemented by the ocean and 
its rich harvest. The combination of a trip to 
the shrine and a visit to the peninsula is now 
an established itinerary for Japanese tourists. 
Many Japanese have a special place in their 
hearts for Ise, partly because of the religious 
buildings which enshrine tradition and 
ceremony, and partly because of the old, well- 
preserved fishing villages which still retain the 
atmosphere of the Japan of long ago. @ 
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